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WITHIN THE WEEK 


It is in truth a troubled world 
upon which we look as the U S 
this wk begins her fourth yr at 
war. There is no longer any doubt 
of victory—military victory, but 
our faith in an enduring peace is 
being rudely shaken. 

Political disputes and insipient 
civil war cloud the prospect at 
every turn. And there still remains 
the question of Russia’s future 
course in Europe. 


Someone has suggested that the 
toast at No 10 Downing St might 
well be expanded to “God save 
the king—any king!” This, of 
course, is an over-simplified ref- 
erence to the fact that the 
Churchill gov’t is perpetuating 
with bayonets the unpopular 
regimes now attacked by the peo- 
ple in Belgium, Italy and Greece. 

Actually, of course, there is a 
good deal to be said on the other 
side. There is not, in any of these 
liberated or soon-to-be-liberated 
countries a wholly united opposi- 
tion to the pre-war gov’ts. There 
are warring factions, each trying 
to dominate the scene at a psy- 
chological moment. Obviously 
then, some form of gov’t—even a 
reactionary and unpopular regime 
—must be maintained until such 
time as orderly processes permit 
a change. This, at least, appears 
to be the British policy. And, at 
least in the case of Italy, U S has 
joined with Britain to maintain 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


@ governing order which cer- 
tainly does not express the de- 
sires of a united Italian people. 


However, looking toward the 
approaching Holiday season, a 
realist must admit that pros- 
pects for peace on earth and Good 
Will toward men have rarely ap- 
peared bleaker than now. 


RUSSIA: As we foresaw last 
wk, Russians are again becoming 
active. By mid-wk Red Army had 
driven to within 40 mi of Austria, 
extended their front along Lake 
Balaton, barrier before Vienna, 
and reportedly thrown huge forces 
into a renewed offensive to encir- 
cle Budapest. There appears to be 
little doubt that Stalin’s winter- 
seasoned forces are destined for 
conclusive action in the not-dis- 
tant future. Meanwhile, their 
chief, in the Kremlin is neglect- 
ing no political opportunity. It is 
interesting to note that DeGaulle, 
the French leader, was this wk a 
guest of Stalin in Moscow. 


CHINA: Dr Wang Shih-chieh, 
newly-appointed Chinese minister 
of information, disclosed this wk 
that Chiang Kai-shek’s central 
gov’t and the Chinese Communist 
regime at Yenan have exchanged 
new proposals for the settlement 
of their long-standing differences. 
The very fact that negotiations 
have again been opened provides 
a much-needed note of cheer. 


Now that it has become dif- 
ficult, sometimes impossible, to 
secure salary increases for of- 
fice personnel, many employers 
turn to group insurance, pay- 
ing all or part of premium as 
alternative. Group insurance 
is up nearly 50% since war... 
While Pres Roosevelt is expect- 
ed to assume many decisions 
which might normally be left 
to Sec’y of State, there’s evi- 
dence Stettinius may bring to 
the office new conception of 
State Dep’t’s role as an eco- 
nomic institution. He is ac- 
counted better administrator 
and “front” man than highly- 
revered Hull. . . Coffee industry 
says U S price ceiling must be 
raised to give growers profit 
or millions of trees will be 
abandoned to jungle. Prompt 
action, says spokesman, can 
prevent scarcity and probable 
ret’n of coffee to rationing in 
45. Pan-Am Coffee Bureau tak- 
ing space in U S newspapers to 
present case to public. Militar- 
ists admit not 


knowing 
themselves N 
extent of cut- 
backs after 

VE Day. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


1S NEVER QUOTED” 











“Our decent philosophy is mis- 
understood.”—Pavut Jos G0O£EBBELS, 
Nazi Minister of Information. 


“e ” 


“I am a perfect lady. Before I hit 
him I told him he had better take 
his glasses off.”—Mrs BERNICE FaNn- 
ELLI, Chicago, testifying at her di- 
vorce hearing. 

“Hitler or Himmler—it doesn’t 
make much difference to the aver- 
age German soldier for whom he 
dies, as long as he can die for some- 
one.”—Knickerbocker Wkly. 


oe ” 


“Christmas Greetings from the 
fuehrer and the high command of 
the German army.”—Card on each 
Christmas bundle sent through Red 
Cross to 281,344 German prisoners 
in this country. 


“ee ” 


“We forgot to ask!”—Patrolman 
ALBERT LOWENTHAL, Philadelphia, re- 
porting that he and an associate 
had delivered a baby on an emer- 
gency call. (His comment came 
when the desk sergeant asked 
whether the infant was a boy or 
girl.) 

“oe ” 

“Our war must be won first in 
the factories. We cannot realistical- 
ly expect the military position of 
China to improve much until China 
wins her battles of production and 
supply.” — DonaLp NELSON, Pres 
Roosevelt’s special representative in 
China, issuing his list statement 
from Chungking. 

“ ” 

“If our opponents assert that no 
successful world organization is pos- 
sible unless all member nations ac- 
cept democratic principles, they 
are saying that no world organiza- 
tion is possible at all.”—WimL1AM B 
Zirr, author, speaking at Yar- 
mouth, Maine. 

e ” 

“Each untrue story weakens the 
resolve of the Allies to treat the 
Germans sternly, since sentiment- 
alists may say: It has all been an 
invention—they are decent chaps 
after all.”—GeraLp Barry, editor of 
London News Chronicle, charging 
Allied Army authorities responsi- 
ble for the spread of “atrocity” 
story which investigation proved 
untrue. 


ey The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST are registered with U. S. Patent Office = 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“Germany is beaten forever!”— 
RupotpH Hess, Nazi leader, now a 
British prisoner of war. 


“It is as necessary to keep our 
schools open as it for the Hudson 
River to have an outlet to the sea.” 
—Mayor La Guarpia, of N Y, reply- 
ing to strike-threat of the School 
Custodial Workers Union. 


“e ” 


“The important thing is to write 
the kind of peace treaty that will 
be ratified.”—Vice-pres elect Harry 
Truman, declaring himself in favor 
of a constitution amendment per- 
mitting ratification of treaties by 
@ majority vote of the Senate rath- 
er than the present two-thirds. 


“e ” 


“(A favorite story) is that the 
wicked British have been getting 
lipstick under lend-lease. That 
sounds very shocking. It also hap- 
pens to be absolutely true. Lipstick 
has been found to be the best 
method of marking on the fore- 
heads of battle casualties the na- 
ture of their wounds.”—Lorp HALI- 
FAX, British Ambassador, in Chica- 
go. 

“If any organization can assess 
$1 they can assess $1,000, for any 
political or other purposes. Why 
they could even assess Communists 
for the support of the Republican 
party!”—Creci. B De MILLE, refus- 
ing to pay a union assessment of 
$1 to American Federation of Ra- 
dio Artists to oppose a proposed 
Calif state law banning the closed 
shop. (DE MILLE declared he would 
abandon his Lux Radio Theater, for 
which he draws $5,000 a wk, “rath- 
er than pay a single dollar in a po- 
litical tribute which acknowledges 
that I am no longer a free man.”) 











“We can turn the tide in our 
favor.”—Premier Kuniako KIoso, 
of Japan. 

“ ” 

“This is no time to pass the buck 
—unless you pass it across the 
counter for a War Bond.”—WALTER 
WINCHELL, in a radio broadcast. 


sé ” 


“Some of you treat the ceremony 
marriage as if it were taking out a 
dog license.”—Judge, of Ruthvin, 
Wales, passing sentence in 7 bigamy 
cases. 

oe ” 

“In the postwar period, the 
Church will be judged by its ability 
to be in the world and not out of 
the world.”"—Beny E Mays, pres, 
Moorehouse College, Atlanta. 


“cs ” 


“Anti-saloon’s a little dated. We 
might substitute ‘Anti-Tavern’ or 
‘Anti-cocktail Lounge.” — Dr Eb- 
WaRD B Dvuwnrorp, suggesting that 
the Anti-Saloon League of Am 
change its name. 

oe ” 

“We advise people to take to 
heart the British policy of silence.” 
—Propaganda Minister GorsBELs, 
ordering all German people to 
cease public discussion of the war 
situation in order to “conceal from 
the enemy Germany’s_ shortcom- 
ings.” 

“e ” 

“The probabilities are that the 
Germans actually are planning to 
shoot a larger charge of explosives 
into England.”"—G Epw PENprRay, 
sec’y American Rocket society, dis- 
counting rumor that Nazis contem- 
plate bombing N Y via specially de- 
signed rocket. His contention is 
that am’t of explosives such a rock- 
et could carry would be negligible. 


“e ” 


“The liberal Democrat knows that 
the people’s revolution is on the 
march. Reactionary Republicans 
know that something is happening, 
but can’t quite figure out what it 
is. Many of these people are no 
more vicious than a chicken flop- 
ping around on the ground with its 
head cut off. They just don’t discern 
the trend of the times.”—HENRY A 
WALLACE, v-p of U S, at a dinner 
celebrating 3rd anniversary of Chi- 
cago Sun. 
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“We pass them to guests when 
we have them.” ELEANOR ROOSE- 
VELT, commenting on cigaret short- 
age at the White House. 


“se ” 


“False teeth must not be taken 
out except for cleaning purposes.”— 
New Nazi order to thwart soldiers 
who deliberately break false teeth 
in an attempt to avoid combat ser- 
vice. 


“ ” 


“Oh—and how far is that from 
Paris?”—Query of a woman in 
Pipestone, Minn, who asked Cpl 
HaROLD ToTMAN where he had seen 
service, rec’d the response, “In the 
southwest Pacific.” 


oe ” 


“We didn’t even bend it!”— 
Spokesman for War Labor Board, 
when asked if recent WLB recom- 
mendations would have effect of 
breaking the “Little Steel” formula 
for wage stabilization. 


“Spring chickens, hell! These are 
German messenger pigeons.” — 
Comment of a cook in Ist infantry 
div, U S Army, when an officer 
observed him basting a number of 
brown birds. 

“ ” 

“From the tomb of Woodrow Wil- 
son in the Episcopal Cathedral to 
Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D C, 
is about 15 min’ brisk walk. It has 
taken the U S 25 yrs to make the 
journey.”—EpGakR ANSEL MOwRER, 
columnist. 

“ ” 

“The bureaucrat is neither wiser 
nor better than you or I doing the 
same job for ourselves. He is mere- 
ly more irresponsible. His mistakes 
are on the house.”—Eric A JOHNs- 
TON, pres, U S Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

“ ” 

“Any candidate who didn’t have 
a uniform on will have a tough 
time in °48.”—NormMaNn THOMas, per- 
ennial Socialist candidate, fore- 
casting that THomas E Dewey will 
not be next Republican presidential 
nominee. (THomas, in same inter- 
view, said frankly that Socialist 
party is dead as a political entity. 
“Its strength,” he declared “lies in 
coalition with progressive ele- 
ments.”) 


“Is this gonna hurt?”—Tearful, 
ragged 4-yr-old, when introduced to 
his 3 benefactors in a Christmas 
Clothe-a-Child campaign. 


e ” 


“Franklin D Roosevelt, Grad ’03- 
704, LLD ’29. No change of address.” 


—Class Notes, Harvard Alumni 
bulletin. 

Army Zo ish (os is = 
Irish O OH OOH OW —0O 


—Headline Boston Sunday Adver- 
tiser, following Army-Notre Dame 
football game. 

Ty ” 

“We see in Germany a condition 
where the mass of people have 
sought to save their souls by losing 
their minds.”—FREDERICK LEWIS 
ScHumaNn, prof political science, 
Williams College. 

“ee ” 

“I will never do anything for 
money again. I have all I need.”— 
Sir Harry Lauber, proving that 
there are limits even to Scotch 
acquisitiveness. (Sir Harry is cur- 
rently doing six shows a wk for ser- 
vicemen.) 


“ ” 


“Hatred has no place in my 
work.”—Sgt ERNEST KENNEDY, Kear- 
ney, Neb, medical aide with U S 
lst Army in Germany. (Wounded 
Nazi, gasping insults and epithets, 
spat into KENNEDyY’s face as he ad- 
ministered treatment. Sgt brushed 
saliva away, pushed patient down, 
continued the treatment.) 


“ ” 


“He could have stood _ there, 
couldn't he, and played one of his 
records?”—Wail of bobby-soxer at 
Boston Symphony concert where 
Frank SrInatra was billed as soloist, 
but failed to appear because of sore 
throat. (Mgt refunded money to 
get more voluble girls off the prem- 
ises.) 


“é ” 


“I do not believe it is our advant- 
age to receive from other nations 
articles at less than cost price. Those 
countries are simply exporting their 
unemployment.” — R S Huvupson, 
Minister of Agriculture, in British 
gov’t, who holds that his country 
should take imports only from 
those nations prepared to buy Brit- 
ish mfgd goods or services. 


all 


“In order to get peace, we’ve got 
to fight like hell for it.”—Gen’ 
DwIGHT D EISENHOWER. 


ce ” 





“A large number of soldiers split 
their ballots to cast their votes for 
me.”—Rep CLaRE BootH LUCE, re- 
elected from her Conn district. 

e ” H 

“The more the enemy shows him- 
self, the more invisible becomes the 
Fuehrer.”—Wording of a poster re- 
ported appearing in Berlin streets. 


ce ” 


“Who won the world series?”— 
First question asked a Red Cross 
representative by 79 American boys 
recently exchanged for an equal 
number of German prisoners held 
by our forces. 

iti ”” 

“Judging by even the fairest re- 
ports in the newspapers, you'd 
think that all unions ever did was 
engage in jurisdictional rows and 
the like.””"—Lioyp E Mason, A F of 
L Steamfitters’ union. 

oe ” 

“Not too serious, now!”—Epw R 
STETTINIUs, Jr, newly-appointed 
Sec’y of State, to photographer 
Gero STOLLER, about to make a new 
photograph commemorating ap- 
pointment. 








Droke House 
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COLUMNISTS 
COLUMN 


Let’s Banish the 
“Dead” Memorials! 


Louis BROMFIELD 


For more than 75 yrs in this 
country we have been raising 
“dead” memorials to those of our 
sons, brothers and children who 
have fallen in defense of our coun- 
try. During that period our cities 
and countryside became cluttered 
with “memorials” of all sizes. 
The citizens of many a city or town 
today wish there were some way 
of removing these local monstrosit- 
ies and replacing them with some- 
thing more beautiful and more use- 
ful to future generations. 


Most of the boys who lost their 
lives in this war, as in all wars, 
loved the out-of-doors. They loved 
trees and swimming and fishing. 
They loved cooking a good steak 
over an open fire. They loved 
shooting ducks and pheasants and 
rabbits. Out of these things came 
the boys who made our best fliers, 
our best sailors, our best fighters. 


I think any or all of them would 
prefer to be remembered by a forest 
or a game sanctuary or a lake 
than by some of the useless and 
possibly ugly cast iron statues or by 
piles of cannon balls hung round 
with chains. All of them, some 
without ever knowing it until they 
had left the forest and lakes and 
prairies of America, loved this wide, 
varied and wonderful country pas- 
sionately. Why not give them me- 
morials in the terms not of dead 
stone and cast iron but of living 
trees and parks, lakes and clean 
streams?—Abridged from a syndi- 
cated column, A Voice From the 
Country. 


AMERICA—at War 

The American is a fine soldier, 
but he just isn’t naturally warlike. 
He picks up a piece of flak in a 
pasture 5,000 mi from home and 
muses that maybe next year there’ll 
be more metal toys for the children. 
—Lt Col HarLtan MILLer, “The Man 
Next Door,” Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, 12-’44. 


ANCESTRY 

Ancestors stretch behind a man 
and his nature like a fan, or the 
spread tail of a peacock. At every 
turn, in every gesture and look, in 
every decision he takes, he draws 
on the reserves or deficits of the 
past.—Sir OspertT SITWELL, Left 
Hand, Right Hand! (Little, Brown) 


CHRISTMAS—Giving 

What can I do? I can give token 
gifts this Christmas and contribute 
the amount saved to China Relief 
I can get ready to help the boys 
who will be returning. I can call 
at the lonely homes of service men. 

For my sons, therefore, I shall 
seek to give myself to others. This 
is my resolve for Christmas this 
war yr—Dr G BROMLEY OXNAM 
(Bishop, Methodist Church) in 
Farm Jnl. 

“ ” 

I have a cousin who sent a holi- 
day note to our uncle, explaining 
that she was sending a box of cit- 
rus fruit to a needy family, instead 
ot sending him his usual remem- 

rance. She paid him the compli- 
ment of understanding her own 
brand of philanthrophy, and mak- 
ing him, in a way, a participant. It 
was this cousin, also, who sought 
textbooks for a Negro student, in- 
stead of sending me the usual first 
edition. And I felt volumes richer, 
having shared her simple but 
Christian observance of Christ’s 
birthday.—HeLen Cain, “Let’s Give 
Ourselves,” Household, 12-'44. 


CHRISTMAS—Observance 

A million words have been writ- 
ten about Guadalcanal and _ the 
famous 1st Div of U S Marines. But 
this story of a Christmas Eve may 
be new. 

Navy Chaplain Father Gehring 
announced that Christmas mid- 
night mass would be celebrated. In 


wal 


the late afternoon a marine, in the 
strange way soldiers have of turn- 
ing up with the damndest things 
in the damndest places, arrived at 
the chaplain’s tent with a hand or- 
gan. 

A quick check up showed no one 
could play Christmas music. Sadder 
still, no one could play the organ. 
Then someone remembered Barney 
Ross, the fighter. Yes, Barney ad- 
mitted, he could play, but his rep- 
ertoire was limited to one tune, 
Yiddisher Mama. So, on a mite of 
am island with the heavens. for a 
roof, a chaplain said the Christmas 
Mass in Latin while a Jewish boy 
from Chicago played Yiddisher 
Mama, and several hundred boys, 
Protestant, Catholic and Jew knelt 
and  listened—Paut MacNamara, 
“Father Gehring,” Cosmopolitan. 





CHRISTMAS—Observance 


Be sure, St Nicholas, to leave the 
Star of Bethlehem for the Peace- 
makers so that its light, out of the 
East, will make them wise men, and 
compassionate and humble. Leave 
them, too, the gift of the spirit of 
brotherhood, so that they will know 
that we are all the children of God, 
whether bronze or white, yellow or 
brown. 

Leave tolerance for those who 
dwell in the halls of persecution. 
Shower upon the fighting men the 
gift of eternal gratitude. To all 
cynics leave the road to yesterday 
when, asleep like Little Boy Blue, 
they dreamed of gingerbread 
castles and rock candy mountains. 

In the dark valleys of doubt, 
from the Levant to the China Sea, 
leave trust, all wrapped in bright 
cellophane. And in the ghettos of 
the earth, leave that most precious 
of all gifts—hope. Leave unselfish- 
ness for Capital, and leave the just 
rewards of ambition for Saturday’s 
Children—the children of Labor.— 
ALAN HyNp, Coronet, 12-’44. 


CONSOLATION 


Two tears were floating down the 
River of Time. “I,” said the first 
“am the tear of a woman who lost 
her man to another.” Said the 2nd, 
“Don’t feel so badly; I am the tear 
of the woman who got him.”— 
Chinese fable. 
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CO-OPERATION—Need for 

The sales mgr and the advertis- 
ing mgr were arguing the relative 
importance of their dep’ts. “Can 
you show me,” challenged the sales 
mgr, “a single order that advertis- 
ing ever put on our books?” 

“I think I can,” was the answer, 
“if you'll first answer one for me. 
Can you show me a single load 
of hay that the sun ever put in a 
barn?”—The Open Book. 





The Dungeon-Dweller 

The Gods gave a microbe a 
drop of water and in it he lived. 
They gave an ant an half-acre 
of land and he prospered. They 
gave a tiger a forest and he 
formed an empire and became 
an Emperor; they gave a man 
the Universe and all the knowl- 
edge therein. He entered of his 
own free will the dungeon of 
Dogma, shut his mind to truth 
and slew and starved his broth- 
ers—Book of Right Feeling. 











DEMOCRACY—Danger to 

“... too many country clubs and 
too few country folks.”"—-RaLPH Mc- 
Gu, of the Atlanta Constitution, 
writing in the Atlantic, chiding 
newspaper publisher who associ- 
ates exclusively with the rich and 
powerful. 


EDUCATION—Religious 

If religious instruction is to mean 
something, there must be more 
than a mere verbal repetition of 
Scriptures. 

We are reminded of the little girl 
whose Teddy Bear had shoe-button 
eyes that slewed about in a peculiar 
fashion. She named it “Gladly” 
after “a cross-eyed bear” she had 
heard mentioned in Sunday School. 
Investigation proved she had ref- 
erence to the hymn, “Gladly, the 
Cross I’d Bear.”—Dr W E B1tatz 
(director, Inst of Child Study, U 
of Toronto), “Are Public Schools 
the Wrong Place to Study Relig- 
ion?” Magazine Digest, 12-44. 


ENTERPRISE—Lack 

A landlubber once asked an old 
boatman, “If one were to fall from 
this pier into the water, would he 
be drowned?” 


With a quizzical smile the old 
man ans’d, “Well, no. It isn’t fall- 
ing into the water that drowns a 
man.” 

“What, then, is it?” 

“Staying there."—W R JOHNSON, 
Religious Telescope. 


FAITH—of Youth 

We must give our kids most of 
the credit for this recapture of our 
faith and courage. . . Some of them 
had to die to teach their fathers 
courage and faith, and many will 
die before it is over. The torch was 
handed back to us—not forward to 
them. 

But the torch is lit. They kept it 
lit—those who had fewer tangible 
assets in Democracy than their eld- 
ers—who are fighting to preserve 
something which we, in our be- 
wilderment and fear, had almost 
surrendered. — JoHN H_ SoORRELSs, 
Seripps-Howard Newspapers. 


FRIENDSHIP 
“Pick your friends for their 
faults. In all human personalities 


there has to be a margin for error. 
Pick those faults which you can en- 
dure and understand, and maybe 
help, those weaknesses with which 
you are prepared to cope. Your 
friends’ virtues will take care 
of themselves, but you will have to 
take care of their faults.”—ApbELA 
Rocers St JoHNs (quoting her fath- 
er), “The Best Friend I Ever Had,” 
Life Story, 12-44. 


HAPPINESS 

“There ain’t no ’appiness in this 
world, so we must just be ‘appy 
without it."—A charwoman, quoted 
by Rost HENNIKER HEATON, The 
Perfect Cruise. 


INVENTION—Inventors 

(The inventor) is more likely to 
be a follower than a leader, since 
leaders usually beat their brains 
out against a stone wall of inertia 
and prejudice. The inventor’s 
eminence may be more a trick of 
chronology than anything else. . . 
The poor devils before him. . . went 
down as martyrs, because the times 
were not ready to receive and per- 
fect their gift—James THOMAS 
FLEXNER, Steamboats Come True, 
(Viking) 














CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 





There’s one group, at least, that 
isn’t shouting any loud huzzahs 
for the coming air age. They are 
the state and federal public health 
Officers. And to put it bluntly, 
they’re scared stiff. In the steam- 
ship age, germs of a communicable 
disease would have time to incu- 
bate en route; the victim could be 
quarantined at destination. But 
when airplane travel becomes gen’l 
@ passenger may arrive in the US 
in apparent health, pass all exam- 
inations, and days later come down 
with some strange malady con- 
tracted half-a-world away. .. An- 
other peril, of course, and one that 
is being frankly faced: veterans 
who have served in Africa, South- 
west Pacific, and other areas, may 
become infected with tropical dis- 
eases of a chronic nature. With 
some maladies (malaria, for ex- 
ample) it is difficult to determine 
whether the disease has been erad- 
icated, or merely arrested. . . Mos- 
quitoes and other biting insects 
which serve as carriers for disease 
organisms are another threat that 
will come with the air age. An out- 
break of malaria in Brazil was 
traced to mosquitoes that traveled 
by plane from Dakar, Africa. 
Those conversant with the dangers 
urge further research in tropical 
medicine, which is “lagging far be- 
hind other medical investigation.” 

U S Enterprise note: In the s-w 
Pacific, the Seabees, on those rare 
occasions when they have a bit of 
spare time, are indulging in a new 
activity. They are making grass 
skirts and selling them to the na- 
tives. Our informant reports a 
ready mkt for the wares. “The Sea- 
bees’ product is better than the na- 
tive brand.” 
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AVIATION: Secret of “Mickey” 
(radar device that permits bomb- 
ing thru clouds, smoke screens) is 
revealed. Instrument transmits 
radio waves which strike surface 
objects, rebound to receiver on 
bomber, giving outline of cities, 
coastlines, ships. Individual bldgs 
can be brought in focus. 


“e ” 


CARTOGRAPHY: Army is using 


new device—odograph—automati- 
cally draws road map of course 
taken by vehicle. Attached to 


jeeps, plots exact distance traveled; 
marks each twist and turn. (Nat’l 
Parent-Teacher) 


“ ” 


INSECT—Riddance: Two para- 
sites, species of wasp and fly, im- 
ported from Japan some yrs ago, 
are used against Japanese beetle. 
Lay eggs on adult beetle; maggot 
enters body of beetle which goes 
underground, dies. Will require 
several yrs to become widely estab- 
lished in beetle-infested area. (N Y 
State Agricultural Exp station) 


“ ” 


MEDICINE: First real promise of 
abundant penicillin comes with de- 
velopment of all-electronic heating 
system for drying the drug. One 
unit permits drying more penicillin 
in a month than could have been 
done in all U S plants six mo’s ago. 
(Radio Corp’n of America) 


PRODUCTS: Comes the peace, 
you can leave your awnings up all 
yr! Awnings of velon film (new 
plastic) won't fade or wear out. 
Other uses: raincoat that will slip 
in your pocket; aprons that can be 
washed, dried immediately; fold- 
able bathtubs; lamp shades cleaned 
with soap and water. (Firestone) 

Definitely on early postwar agen- 
da is the cordless iron. Takes its 
heat from an electric hot-plate. 





MUSIC—and War 

When a portable surgical hospital 
recently became isolated in Burma, 
its only supply line was a para- 
chute. 

One of the ist things dropped 
was a hand-wound phonograph and 
a box of records. That’s how im- 
portant music has become in war.— 
AP dispatch. 


NATIONALITY—Traits 

A merchant ship with a miscel- 
laneous passenger list was ground- 
ed on a small island populated by 
dusky natives. 

Soon the island was a hive of ac- 
tivity. The Germans were drilling 
the natives into an army. The 
Americans had opened a gen’l store 
and auto agency. The Australians 
had started a race track. Two Scots 
were financing the whole crowd, and 
a couple of Englishmen were still 
standing around waiting to be in- 
troduced.—Montreal Star. 


OPPORTUNITY—Neglected 

A Cleveland woman who had 
long desired to visit historical 
shrines of England, had a nephew 
whose army unit was stationed near 
London. She wrote, envying him 
his opportunity to see those hallow- 
ed places. The lad replied that he 
hadn’t really seen anything yet; 
every time he visited London on 
weekend leave he made a beeline 
for a roller-skating rink and spent 
practically all of his time there.— 
Counterpoints, hm, World Book Co. 


ORIGINS 

Ingenius as we Americans are, 
we have never devised a ist-class 
card game. Poker, which our sol- 
diers are introducing all over the 
world as the Great American Game 
comes from Persia, with features 
from English, French and Italian 
games. The term “poker” is merely 
a mispronunciation of the French 
name, “poque.”—Davip G WITTELS, 
“Devil's Pasteboards,” Sat Eve Post, 
11-25-44. 


PEACE—Enforcement 

The domestic policeman has to 
enforce only what everybody agrees 
is just. The internat’l policeman 
would have to enforce what few or 
none, at the moment, could be sure 


__— 


is just—WmtL1am ERNEST HOCKING, 
“Is a World Police Possible?” Chris- 
tian Century. 





PEACE—Fear of 

No phenomenon is more disturb- 
ing in this country than the fact 
that we are all afraid of (the period 
of confusion) when peace comes.— 
Burton K Fowter, “Discipline for 
Conformity or. for Competence,” 
Child Study. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy is a bitter wine dis- 
tilled from sour grapes.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 





There has never been a prayer 
uttered in all the history of 
mankind that has not been 
answered, but the answer is not 
always the one we want... I 
have appointed myself the 
Apostle of All the Good Guys 
Who Pray and Get Killed. Such 
a stand may shake the faith of 
people who cannot stand an un- 
happy ending. But what about 
the morale and faith of all the 
people in this war who are get- 
ting the other kind of ending? 
—STEPHEN WEBSTER, Army chap- 
lain, quoted in Newswk. 











RACE—Prejudice 

It’s going to be embarrassing 
when the German youth starts be- 
ing re-educated the Allied way, if 
one of them asks why they can’t 
keep on hating the minorities the 
way the Americans do.—WALTER 
WINCHELL, 


RUMOR 

Perhaps the one slang word in 
the Navy in widest circulation is 
“scuttlebutt” or rumor. (Sailors 
gathered at old scuttlebutts or wa- 
ter barrels on shipboard to ex- 
change gossip.) 

In Pacific Victory 1945, Jos Dris- 
coll tells of a British skipper who 
wanted to check on speed of scut~ 
tlebutt. He started a rumor of shore 
leave on starboard side, then 
dashed to the port side. He held a 
stop-watch, kept his ears open. The 
rumor, he discovered flashed from 
starboard to port in 3 min’s flat— 
Epwin Seaver, Reading & Writing. 
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A Scientist Looks at the Lord 


Dr ROLF ALEXANDER, born on an American clipper ship between San 
Francisco and New Zealand, began his medical studies in New Zealand, 
continued them in London, Heidelberg, Paris, Vienna. He served the 
Royal Army Medical Corps in World War I; made a special pilgrimage to 
India to study the lore of psychic healing. Puzzled in early practice by 
the variation in the response of patients to standardized treatments, he 
has devoted his life to developing a philosophy now expounded in a little 


book, The Doctor Alone Can’t Cure 
which we present this brief excerpt: 


There was a time—the post Dar- 
win period—when atheism became 
fashionable, because that great 
scientist was able to prove that 
man lived in an evolving environ- 
ment. It was argued that there 
could be no God because the great 
Artist painted the picture by suc- 
cessive strokes of his brush. Be- 
cause man lived in a reign of phys- 
ical law, there could be no Law 
Giver. 


But today many of our great 
scientists are among our most deep- 
ly religious men. . . There can be 
no reasonable doubt in the minds 
of the intelligent that behind this 
intricate and immense scheme of 
creation there must be a first cause 
—an intelligence as high above a 
man’s as man’s intelligence is above 
that of a gnat. We cannot consid- 
er Him in the light of time and 
space. For time is the invention of 
man who called the period of the 
earth’s voyage around the sun a 
“year.” Nor can we conceive of 
anything being “infinite.” For we 
are mentally chained to the man 
who long ago marked a stick in 12 
equal parts and called it a “foot.” 

When we think of the Absolute 
as being infinite and “timeless” it 
staggers our imagination. One may 
go into a well equipped factory, and 
if he has the time and patience, he 


You (Overton Press, $2.50) from 


can more or less accurately esti- 
mate the vast amount of intelli- 
gence that went into the fashion- 
ing of those many machines. 


But let us go for a walk in the 
country. Try to estimate the intel- 
ligence manifested everywhere 
about you—-in the delicate color- 
ings of the flowers; the building 
of the mighty trees; the busy in- 
sects; the birds cunningly building 
their nests in answer to a wordless 
desire within themselves; the rain- 
cloud shrouding the mountain top, 
emptying its moisture from the dis- 
tant ocean to make the sparkling 
stream which waters hills and 
meadows until it joins its fellows 
to form the river which again 
Sweeps toward the ocean from 
which its water originated. Then 
go out under the stars, observe 
their order and discipline and con- 
sider that the Absolute is the great 
source of it all. Perhaps then you 
may agree with that ancient sage: 

“A poet, a mathematician or a 
lunatic might be rash enough to 
try to explain the great causeless 
cause; but for mej;it is enough 
that I hear Him in the singing 
winds; see Him in the sunset, smell 
Him in the fragrance of the moist 
earth, taste Him in the mango’s 
juice and touch Him in medita- 
tion.” 








SPEECH—Speaking 


If a closing doesn’t come to mind, 
don’t keep talking or writing while 
you look for it. Stop anyway. 
“When you're thru pumpin’, let go 
the handle.”—Clement Comments, 
hm J W Clement Co. 


YOUTH—and Age 


A young farmer spoke out his 
mind in a meeting I attended lately: 


“You've got to be bald or gray, 
or both, to be a deacon in the 
church. The old fellows run the 
Farm Bureau and the Grange. 
They hang on to the Bd of Educa- 
tion long after they have forgotten 
what a child at school is like. Sure, 
it’s a good thing to develop leader- 
ship in the young. But why develop 
t and then give them no chance to 
lead anything?”—WHEELER McMIL- 
LEN, editorial, Farm Jnl, 12-’44. 















GEMS FROM 


EL 








The Hand of Herod 
HEywoop Broun 


It is our custom, at the Holiday 
Season, to bring you a_ selection 
from a columnist who perhaps 
wrote more feelingly of Christmas 
than has any man of our time. 
This “piece” written in the gloom 
of World War I takes on new sig- 
nificance as a liberated Paris cel- 
ebrates anew the Festival of the 
Ages. It is condensed from The 
Collected Edition of Heywood 
Broun (Harcourt, Brace). 

Mr Broun died in ’39. 


A news dispatch from Paris says 
that midnight masses may not be 
celebrated during the Christmas 
season. It would be impossible to 
keep the light from filtering out 
thru the stained-glass windows of 
a cathedral... 

In the dark streets of Paris on 
Christmas Eve, even as in the little 
town of Bethlehem, a star will an- 
imate the gloom. . . And if I were 
in France I would go at midnight 
to the little island in the Seine and 
stand before Notre Dame de Paris. 
At first the towers might seem lost 
in the blackness of the night. And 
it has been ruled that no congre- 
gation shall raise its voice to wel- 
come the tidings of great joy. But 
then I think all the windows will 
take on magnificence, and that the 
air will resound with the Message 
which has been given to the sons 
of men and will be offered again to 
the fellowship of mankind. “Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” And 
that choral cry will rise above the 
hum of Herod’s grim messengers. 
It will be much louder than the 
crash of guns and the roar of can- 
non. No hymn of hate can prevail 
if we will only heed the eternal 
cadence of the Christmas carol. 
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“I sent a Bible to my boy at 
college and requested him to read 
the chapters which I had marked. 
Then in each of those chapters 
I placed a five-dollar bill.” 

“Ah! a good scheme. Do you 
think he read them?” 

“I guess so, for he’s just mailed 
me the Bible asking that I mark 
some more chapters and return 
them as soon as possible.” 





“ ” 


Money doesn’t bring happiness. 
The guy with ten million dollars 
isn’t a bit happier than the guy 
with nine million. — Hendricks 
Field Hi-Life. 


“ ” 


At a time when a bomb hit the 
annex of the Regent Palace, a 
woman was queuing for fruit in 
Glasshouse Street. The queue 
was knocked off its feet. The 
woman picked herself up, dusted 
her clothes, and, seeing \nothing 
better to do, took her place in the 
queue, which by now, was re- 
forming. After a few moments she 
felt a gentle tap on her shoulder. 
“Excuse me, young woman,” said 
a voice from behind her. “But I 
must point out that I was in front 
of you!”—Hollywood Reporter. 


OF THE WEEK 


MarriaGE: A mutual partner- 
ship, with the husband as the 
mute —Judge. 

“ ” 

The noblest of all dogs is the 
hot dog: it feeds the hand that 
bites it—Good Business. 

“ ” 

Those rival Polish factions 
still continue to be Poles apart. 
—Montrealer. 


al 








GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 





I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
TuHos Hart BENTON 


This is hardly an anecdote 
in the usual sense, but it gave 
me a quiet laugh. 

Some time ago, an effort was 
made to sell some of my paint- 
ings in Hollywood. My agents 
rented a room in a fashion- 
able hotel. They spent a month 
in the film colony and didn’t 
sell a picture! 

Then they took the exhibit to 
New York and sold aimost the 
whole lot—back to Hollywood! 








For 3 nights running, while we 
Were on maneuvers, where they 
score casualties by tagging them 
I didn’t shut an eye. Alone in my 
jeep on the 4th afternoon I must 
have dozed off. When I awoke I 
found a note pinned to my shirt: 
“Sir, your throat has been cut.”— 
Lt H W, “Service Chuckles,” Amer- 
ican Mag. 

“ ” 

On the eve of the assault on 
Saipan, in the Mariannas group, a 
medical officer warned the Marines: 

In the surf they must beware of 
sharks, barracuda, sea _ snakes, 
anemones, razor-sharp coral, pol- 
luted water, poison fish, etc. 

Ashore, the men must take pre- 
cautions against leprosy, typhus, 
filariasis, yaws, typhoid and para- 
typhoid fevers, dengue fever, dys- 
entery, an assortment of skin and 
eye infections, sabre grass, insects, 
snakes, giant lizards. 

They were instructed to eat noth- 
ing on the island, nor to drink its 
waters, nor approach its inhabi- 
tants. 

“And now,” concluded the Doc- 
tor, “are there any questions?” 

A Marine raised his hand. “Sir,” 
he said “why don’t we let the Japs 
have the island?” 


A veteran of World War II, with 
a@ medical discharge, is completing 
his education at a midwestern uni- 
versity. Home on a recent vacation, 
he was queried by his parents as to 
details of his school life. “I sup- 
pose,” said his mother “they have 
a nickname for you on the cam- 
pus?” 

“Yeah,” said the veteran, not too 
happily, “they call me ‘Big Bill’ 
but I sorta wish they wouldn’t.” 

“And why not, son?” 

“Oh, those names have a way of 
sticking thru life, and—remember, 
I’m studying to be a doctor!” 








